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Greece has been overrun, it was remarked, by hostile and 
barbarous hordes. Persians, Gauls, Eomans, Vandals, Goths, 
Slavonians, Albanians, and Turks have successively swept over 
the land, until some, like Fallmereyer, have come to the con- 
clusion that the ancient Hellenic population have been utterly 
displaced, and not a drop of Hellenic blood flows in Grecian 
veins. This is a paradox, as any one may see who will visit 
Dr. Hill's school or the Panepistemion of Otho, or the Par- 
thenagogeion, and look into the animated countenances which 
might furnish models for another Panathenaic procession. But 
let the speculative sceptic doubt this if he pleases ; even he 
cannot doubt that the bees of Hymettus are descended in a 
bee-line from those that clustered round the lips of the infant 
Plato as he slept among the myrtles while his parents were 
sacrificing to the Hymettian nymphs. 

" And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of thy mountain air." 

A small quantity of the Hymettus honey was placed on the 
table as a further and final illustration of the subject. 



Four h undred and ninety-fourth meeting. 

April 11, 1861. — Monthly Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Mr. Charles G. Loring announced the death, upon the same 
day, of two venerable and distinguished Fellows of the Acad- 
emy, viz. Chief Justice Shaw and Judge White, in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

Mr. President : Since the last meeting of the Academy, and within 
the lapse indeed of a few days, two of its most venerated members, 
whose age, social position, and eminent endowments added much to 
its dignity and influence, having been called from earth by the angel of 
death, it becomes us to turn from our ordinary avocations for a moment 
in contemplation of their departure, and to place upon record a testi- 
monial of our appreciation of their worth. And as both were in the 
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department in the classification of members in which I stand, and as 
long and very friendly professional and social relations with one, and a 
cordial acquaintance for many years with the other, have rendered my 
remembrance of each of peculiar and affectionate interest, I readily com- 
ply with your suggestion, in a very humble and brief attempt to Com- 
memorate their claims upon our regard this evening, — confining myself 
to the consideration of their peculiar moral and intellectual character- 
istics, leaving the more particular elements of biographical account for 
their appropriate place in the annual narrative. 

If I were influenced by no other motive to avoid all semblance of 
exaggeration in such delineations, I should feel myself constrained to 
the severest simplicity of truthfulness by the consciousness of the stern 
reverence of it in one, and the equally firm and gentle love of it in the 
other, as illustrated in their daily lives and conversation, and of the 
reproach pressing on me, as in their presence, should I be guilty of 
departure from it in speaking of them. 

Both were members of the legal profession; both devoted their 
best energies to the service of society in that department of moral 
science ; and both illustrated its true dignity as a science in knowledge 
of the principles of human nature and of society ; and as an art, in the 
application of them to the relations of life and the rights and duties of 
members of a community. 

I believe that the records of the juridical career of the late Chief 
Justice Shaw justify the assertion, that no judge ever adorned the 
bench, in England or America, whose decisions are more strikingly 
illustrative of the law as a science, both in the abstract and the con- 
crete. His mind seemed ever dwelling in principles and their unfold- 
ings ; and with equal power and delight whether in abstract develop- 
ment or practical application. It was thoroughly absorbed in the 
perception and contemplation of the nature of Law, in its universal 
application, as portrayed in Hooker's celebrated description : " Of Law 
there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is in the bosom of 
God, — her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the great- 
est as not exempted from her power." 

No subject was presented, whether of morality or civil polity, of 
science or of art, concerning which he did not instinctively seek the 
ascertainment of its fundamental law, its reduction to first principles. 
It mattered not whether it were the government of a state or the con- 
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struction of a contract ; the revolution of a comet or the circulation of 
the blood ; the working of a steam-engine, or a machine for the manu- 
facture of a pin. 

This great faculty of perceiving and developing the principle of 
everything brought within the range of his intellectual vision, was the 
foundation of his imposing mental power ; and had it stood alone, and 
been exercised and expended in abstract research and the develop- 
ment of systems, embodied in scientific treatises, there can be no doubt 
that it would have ranked him among the men of genius of his day, 
and transmitted his name to posterity with a more dazzling diadem 
than ever rests upon the brow of those whose lives and powers are de- 
voted to the service of man in the daily walks of life. 

But happily for our Commonwealth, and happily, I may safely 
say, for the jurisprudence of our country, this was but one, though 
the most conspicuous, of the many talents with which he was gifted, 
and which enabled him to extend broadly and deeply the foundations 
of jurisprudence in its adaptations to the ever-changing phases of human 
life in the progress of civilization, and the ever-novel and multifarious 
developments of industrial skill and enterprise. To this great power 
were added the willing capacity for long-continued labor in details ; an 
earnest love and curiosity for the application of principles to practice ; 
a ready faculty for subtile logic, rejoicing in the play and conflict of 
polemic discussion ; a marvellous faculty of individualization, from 
which nothing escaped ; a comprehensive, tenacious memory ; and, per- 
haps above all, a great heart filled with generous dispositions and 
kindly emotions, an incarnation of the sentiment, " Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto," ever impelling to the use of all his facul- 
ties and attainments for the service of his fellow-men in all that was 
nearest to their interests and their affections. 

Human law is but the reflex of the habitual feelings and opinions 
of the people. The law of causality is as strictly applicable to hu- 
man actions as to the world of matter. Law is therefore in the 
strictest sense a science, whose fundamental principles are to be found 
in the construction of human nature and civil society ; and he only 
can be esteemed a scientific lawyer whose studies and reflections 
extend beyond the learning of books and the authority of precedents 
— essential instruments and guides though they be in his daily 
work — to the sources of individual and social, intellectual and moral 
life. 

VOL. V. 30 
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No code of statute law, however elaborate, or erected upon experi- 
ence however universal, could provide for a multitude of novel cases 
that would be presented for adjudication within one year after its en- 
actment. The infinite variety of human capacities, feelings, interests, 
and motives, and the ever-multiplying novelties in enterprise and social 
relations, must ever throw back legal judgment on rights and duties in 
human life upon first principles ; and hence the inevitable necessity for 
what is termed judicial legislation, — the establishment of the law by 
the court in an individual case, to govern all thereafter arising, falling 
within the like application of the same principles. And no department 
of human labor, therefore, in science or art, calls for greater capacity 
of comprehension and investigation, more acute penetration and far- 
seeing wisdom, or more entire soundness of heart, than that of the 
judgment seat. And more especially is this combination of faculties 
demanded at periods when the expansion of commerce and of business 
relations to new dimensions and in multiplied varieties, and the intro- 
duction of new modes of enterprise, call for a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the foundations and boundaries of jurisprudence. 

And it was at such a stage in the affairs of men that this great judge 
was commissioned for his high trust. The changes and modifications 
of public sentiment concerning laws regulating the domestic relations ; 
the vast and rapidly augmenting increase of commercial adventure, in- 
volving corresponding multiplied connections and calling into birth new 
species and forms of obligation, written and implied ; the comparatively 
recent introduction of a new system of associated enterprise in manu- 
facturing corporations, already widely spread if not originating in New 
England, and before unknown ; and the gradual ingrafting of the Eng- 
lish system of Equity Jurisprudence upon the administrative duties of 
our courts of common law, opened wide and constantly enlarging fields 
for the development of principles of previous comparatively limited ap- 
plication, and for the unfolding of others, before unrecognized, lying at 
the foundation of the new combinations thus brought into being. Hap- 
pily his associates upon the bench, at his accession to it, were also 
men of eminent ability and great learning, and some of them of long 
judicial experience ; thus with him constituting a combination of in- 
tellectual power and moral influence remarkably adapted for the exist- 
ing and coming emergencies, for maintaining the pre-eminence of the 
Commonwealth in these new fields of science which their predecessors 
had established in the old, and for transmitting to posterity her system 
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of jurisprudence with broader foundations and ampler superstructure, 
adapted to the unprecedented and ever-increasing growth of her mate- 
rial interests, and, as it may be hoped, of her ever-advancing progress 
in moral and intellectual civilization. And it is believed that she can 
point to no one of her many illustrious sons whose intellectual power, 
faithful service, and moral influence have done more for the honor and 
perpetuity of her most cherished civil institutions. 

But the services of this great and good man were not confined to the 
discharge of his official duties ; his comprehensive mind and heart em- 
braced all fields in which he could serve his fellow-men ; his broad and 
philosophical benevolence assisted in the management and dispensation 
of many public charities ; his love of learning and appreciation of 
the inestimable benefits of thorough science, and his profound wisdom, 
aided in the government of many institutions for their cultivation. 
He was for more than twenty years a member of the Corporation of 
Harvard College, ever faithfully attentive to the laborious and often 
minute duties of that station, and earnestly intent upon the promotion 
of her highest interest and honorable fame. 

The moral nature of Chief Justice Shaw was on the same grand 
scale with the intellectual. It was founded upon a firm will and cour- 
ageous spirit, fitting him for enduring enterprise and resolute fulfilment 
of his purpose. His perception of duty was elevated and controlling ; 
his regard for truth stern and unyielding ; his sense of justice acute 
and comprehensive, generous and benevolent ; and crowning all was a 
warmth and sensitiveness of feeling often in seemingly strange contrast 
with his otherwise massive character. He was singularly emotional ; 
the utterance of a noble sentiment, the witnessing of a generous action, 
the unexpected appeal to any of the exalted principles of our nature, 
the suffering of a fellow-being, however humble, would suffuse his 
eyes and cause his lips to quiver and his voice to tremble, alike on the 
judgment seat and in the privacy of social intercourse. Had he lived 
in earlier times it might well be believed that his demeanor upon the 
bench had prompted the apothegm, " The sentence of condemnation is 
best steeped in the judge's tears." Indeed, in witnessing his discharge 
of this painful duty of his office upon the prisoner, it was often difficult 
to believe that he was not at the time the greater sufferer of the two. 
In private life our departed associate was an earnest, faithful friend, a 
genial and most instructive companion. His resources in general infor- 
mation upon the science, literature, and humanities of the day, seemingly 
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marvellous in contemplation of the absorbing duties of his office ; his 
rich fund of racy anecdote and illustrative historic remembrances ; a 
keen relish of wit and humor, and the faculty to contribute his share of 
them ; and a cordial enjoyment of social intercourse in all its refined 
and elevated forms, ever rendered him a gladly welcomed and honored 
guest, though ever in seeming unconsciousness "wearing the kingly 
crown " of acknowledged intellectual and moral power. 

Into the sanctities of his domestic life, and the sorrows of those most 
dear to him and to whom he was most dear, it is not for us to intrude, 
further than in expression of our sympathy in the grief attending the 
final departure of the venerated and beloved from the home which he 
had so long blessed and adorned, and where he so faithfully illustrated 
the highest virtues of the husband, father, and friend. 

In the Christian faith and hope, by the light and guidance of which 
he had lived, he serenely reached the close of his long, laborious, suc- 
cessful, and honored life, dying in the confidence that, though " the dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, the spirit shall return to God who 
gave it." 

In turning from the contemplation of the life and character of Chief 
Justice Shaw, to' those of the other venerated and distinguished mem- 
ber of the Academy, whose place was on the same day and nearly at 
the same hour made vacant, I feel still more impressively a painful 
inability to approach any just presentation of them ; and lament that 
a duty so -grateful as this must have been to one of his intimate asso- 
ciates, has not devolved upon some one thus privileged, and more 
familiar with the studies and learning which were the joy and crowning 
glory of his life. 

The late Judge Daniel Appleton White, although not so prominently 
known to public fame as his cherished friend of whom we have just 
spoken, nor occupying a like elevated official position, held a high rank 
in the department of letters, and exercised a wide-spread and benefi- 
cent public influence. He probably had few superiors in this country 
as a scholar in English literature, to which his life was mainly devoted ; 
and certainly he had none in the virtues and graces of a Christian gen- 
tleman, neighbor, friend, and patriot. 

Having been graduated with the highest honors of the University, 
and officiated for four years as its Tutor in Latin, he entered upon the 
study and practice of the law ; and soon made such progress as raised 
high expectations of future eminence, and led to his election as a Rep- 
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resentative in the Congress of the United States. Entertaining, how- 
ever, no ambition for popular distinction, and preferring a sphere of life 
more congenial to his peculiar faculties and tastes, he resigned that sta- 
tion before entering upon its duties, and accepted the office of Judge of 
Probate for the County of Essex, — a station of far greater importance 
to the domestic peace and welfare of the community than is generally 
understood, involving indeed great responsibilities, and requiring for 
the due discharge of its duties thorough knowledge of a peculiar de- 
partment of law, sound judgment, gentleness of manner, beneficent 
patience, and spotless integrity; but absorbing no time beyond the 
special days appropriated for their administration, and leaving a large 
portion therefore for other pursuits. He retained this office for the 
period of thirty-eight years, fulfilling its duties not only to entire ac- 
ceptance, but in such manner as to attract a degree of veneration and 
affectionate confidence throughout the county. 

But great as must have been the satisfaction from the consciousness 
of duty thus discharged, and without which one of his philanthropic 
affections and high sense of obligation to others could not have been 
satisfied, this was not the field in which his highest enjoyment, or per- 
haps his highest usefulness, was found. He was by nature intended 
for a general scholar. His moral and intellectual faculties were all 
attuned to communion with the sages, philosophers, poets, historians, 
and thinkers of all ages, assembled around him in his extensive, quiet 
library, where, far above the rivalries, contests, juggles, and jostlings 
of professional or political life, well might he say, " My library is 
dukedom large enough." 

He had gathered around him an extensive and choice collection of 
books, amounting within a few years of his death, and until reduced by 
the liberal donation to be presently mentioned, to about ten thousand 
volumes, with the best of which he was familiar, being accustomed not 
only to constant and careful study, but to taking notes of all that he 
deemed worthy of especial remembrance. History was one of his 
favorite studies, and his knowledge of it was extensive and accurate. 
With that of England and this country he was entirely acquainted ; 
and especially were the records of the lives and doings of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England as familiar to his memory as were the occur- 
rences of his own life. He was highly accomplished in classical lore, 
and, with his friend, Mr. Pickering, prepared for publication an edition 
of Sallust, believed to be the first Latin classic edited in this country. 
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He was thoroughly versed in the theology of the times and its history, — 
a study which early attracted his attention from the naturally devotional 
tendency of his nature and the earnest desire ever impelling him to lofty 
themes of inquiry and contemplation. His fervently devotional spirit, 
in all the diversified scenes of life, found utterance in the divine music 
of the Book of books, and the hardly less moving strains of later lyrical 
inspiration, all familiar to him as household words. 

But he was entirely unostentatious of his rich possessions ; and no 
one, from ordinary intercourse with him, would suspect their fulness, 
excepting as seen in the refinement, purity, elevated moral tone, and 
serene, comprehensive wisdom pervading his life and conversation, 
which the highest mental and moral culture can alone produce. He 
was indeed liberal in communicating his knowledge whenever sought ; 
and earnest in constant efforts to secure as widely as possible for others 
the blessings of the cultivation which he so well knew how to appre- 
ciate. He was a zealous and efficient leader in all enterprises for ex- 
tending and advancing education and popular instruction ; the founder 
of the Salem Lyceum, when the system of popular lectures was intro- 
duced ; an earnest and judicious worker in the establishment of the 
Salem Athenasum, and, with his friend, Dr. Bowditch, chiefly instru- 
mental in procuring for it the means of its present prosperity. He 
was at the time of his decease the President of the Essex Institute, 
devoted chiefly to the advancement of the study of natural history, and 
had a few years previously bestowed upon it about five thousand valua- 
ble books from the treasured library which he had been so long and with 
such pains collecting. For very many years he served as Overseer of 
the University, fulfilling his duties with active zeal and loving care, and 
retaining to his last hours a deep interest in all that pertained to her 
usefulness or glory. He was for a long period one of the most atten- 
tive and useful members of this Academy, until advancing age and 
distance of residence precluded his habitual attendance ; and he was 
selected to pronounce the well-remembered eulogy upon the decease of 
its President, Mr. Pickering. In fine, he was the uniformly recognized 
patron and beneficent friend of all benevolent and educational institu- 
tions within the scope of his labor or influence. 

The intellectual and spiritual elements of Judge White's character 
are fully illustrated in the chosen occupations of his life. This was 
peculiarly transparent, illuminated with the mild and genial radiance 
of mingled wisdom, piety, refinement, benevolence, and love of truth 
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and beauty in all their forms, united with strong affections, and a 
resolute but gentle firmness of purpose, adding alike to his personal 
dignity and his efficiency for the good of others. The close of his life 
was in beautiful accordance with his character and its crowning illus- 
tration. Conscious of the near approach of the angel to lead him 
through the dark valley, he lost none of his usual serene composure 
and affectionate tenderness to those around him ; none of the calm 
and childlike trust in God and Christ which had guided his daily 
walks ; none of the delight he was accustomed to take in the poetry 
with which his memory was stored ; none even of the genial pleas- 
antry that ever cast its gentle rays upon his social and domestic life. 
Just before his own departure, that of his friend the Chief Justice 
was announced to him. "It is in good time," he replied, and soon 
afterwards a simple, calm prayer, an utterance of unfaltering trust, the 
repetition of a part of a favorite hymn, and his spirit had taken its 
flight. 

For the purpose, Mr. President, of placing upon our records a humble 
memorial of our appreciation of their worth and our loss, I submit for 
the consideration of the Academy the following resolutions : — 

Resolved, That in the death of the late Chief Justice Shaw the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences mourns the departure of one of its most 
honored and venerated associates, of a great magistrate and good man, 
whose labors adorned and elevated the jurisprudence of his country, 
and whose life, devoted to the service of his fellow-men in their highest 
interests, should ever be held in grateful remembrance. 

Resolved, That in the decease of Judge White the Academy recog- 
nizes the departure, in a ripe old age, of one of its most venerated mem- 
bers and brightest ornaments, whose eminent Christian virtues and 
graces adorned society, and whose distinguished scholarship and earnest 
labors in the causes of learning and charity entitle him to be ranked 
among the benefactors of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with the families of our departed 
associates in the grief which the death of the revered and loved 
must ever excite, and sympathize with them also in the grateful 
reflection that, although we may see those whom we thus venerated 
and loved no more on earth, the influence of their labors and char- 
acters can never die. 

And that the Secretary be requested to communicate to them copies 
of these resolutions. 
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The resolutions were seconded by the Rev. President 
Walker, who paid an additional tribute to the memory of 
Judge White. He referred to the collection of distinguished 
men living in Salem forty years ago, such as was hardly to 
be met with in any other part of the country, — Bowditch, 
Story, Pickering, &c, — and of Judge White as one of this 
select number. Alluding to the present cloud over our pub- 
lic affairs, he spoke of Chief Justice Shaw and Judge White 
as the product and the representatives of the best days of 
our country, adding that he could not divest himself of the 
feeling, that our way is darker and more insecure now that 
they have fallen asleep. 

Also, by the Hon. John C. Gray and Judge Washburn, who 
illustrated in detail leading traits and particulars in the char- 
acter and career of the late Chief Justice. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

By invitation, after some introductory remarks by Mr. 
Pelton, the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of the Constantinople 
Mission of the American Board, addressed the Academy upon 
the subject of Education in European Turkey, and upon the 
plan and prospects of a collegiate institution about to be es- 
tablished in the vicinity of Constantinople. 



Four hundred and ninety-fifth meeting. 

May 14, 1861. — Monthly Meeting. 

The Vice-President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read various letters rela- 
tive to the exchanges of the Academy with other institu- 
tions ; and he exhibited the large and invaluable collection 
of Geological Sections, Maps, Charts, &c. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, presented to the Academy by the 
Director of the Survey under the sanction of the British 
Government. 

Professor James Hall, of Albany, made a communication 
upon some points in North American Geology, in which he 



